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with representatives of the T.U.C. urging an ending to this business.
The "plus-four boys" had beaten it. They were carrying on the essential
services fairly well, apart from the railways. The nation as a whole

would not stand for it, and if it came to civil war-----

The T.U.C. called it off.

11
THE DREAM OF GENEVA
During the first ten years after the first World War I went several
times to Geneva as an observer of the proceedings of the League of
Nations, and for a long time had the hope that in spite of all its delays
and disappointments, its critics and intriguers, its hypocrites and
saboteurs, it would succeed in maintaining peace and establishing
international justice.
It is well to remember those hopes and efforts which were shared by
millions of the common folk of the world and by all liberal-minded men
and women in this and other countries, for they created an attitude
towards life, and policy, and passing events, which is now forgotten.
One must judge history not by one's knowledge and mental state when
writing it, but by what was the mood and mind of the people who made
it. We know now that the League failed. We know now that all the
idealism, the emotion, the faith, which supported it ended in disillusion
and war.
People talk and write now as though the period between the two wars
was one of blindness and stupidity, and total lack of foresight amounting
to treason. There are many who scoff at the League and write history or
comment on that time from the date when Hitler showed the cloven
hoof. They leave out all that went before and jeer at the peacemakers
whose work ended in disaster and a general conflagration. That is bad
history.
It was a* blow when the United States Senate refused to support
President Wilson and the League which was part of the peace treaty.
But at the time it did not seem like a mortal blow. Forty-three nations
were members of the League, and in the General Assembly gave their
support to the principles of international justice. They had behind them
an immense force of public opinion, and for a time at least statesmen
and politicians had to reckon with that mass opinion and emotion which
they knew could not be ignored or openly opposed. The peoples of the
world, or nearly all of them, wanted peace. They thought the League
would give it to them by a system of collective security and by revision of